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50 Years 
Makes a Difference 


The above 14 students graduated from the College 


of Agriculture at Cornell more than 50 years ago. 
New students enrolled in the College this fall set an 
all-time record of 680—almost fifty times larger 
than the above class. This 680 brings our total en- 
rollment to 1809 — another all-time high. Twenty- 


one states and 19 foreign countries are represented. 
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First Impressions... 


are lasting, they say. At Cornell you meet lots 
of new people. If you want to make a good im- 
pression, it'll pay to always be at your best. That 
includes looking your best. To help you do this 
is Stvdent Agencies purpose. We, your class- 
mates, offer the finest in laundry and dry clean- 
ing service . . . developed over the last 67 years. 


Won't you stop by or phone? Thank you. 


STVDENT 
AGENCIES 





409 College Ave. Phone AR 2-2100 





AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Campus Store offers many services of 
which newcomers to the campus may not be 
aware. 


For instance, Ithaca bus tickets are available 
at the business office lower level, where you 
can also cash checks up to $25.00. 


Typing service — 48 hr. service — Secretary's 
office, lower level. 


Typewriter rental for a nominal fee in our 
Stationery Department. 


We have a Post Office in the North Lobby, 
Upper Level where stamps, money orders and 
package mailing is available. 


Photo finishing, racket restringing are just a 
few; inquire of any member of our staff the 
service you desire. 


Cornell Campus Store, Inc. 


Barnes Hall 


























































Editorial 





Be A Part Of Cornell 


S “Great fleas have little fleas... ” 
organizations have little organizations. Cornell 


so do great 


niversity is no exception. 

There is little reason, then, for any Cornellian— 
whatever his interests and ambitions—to feel like half 
a fish in an endless ocean. Isolation is for criminals, 
not college students. 

True, academic achievement is the primary goal of 
most students. However, if it’s a student’s only goal, 
he’s better off locked in the New York Public Library 
for four years. No one is interested in a walking ency- 
clopedia—except, possibly, as a museum piece. 

Well then, a good way to avoid this antiquated 
state of affairs is to pay some attention to Cornell’s 
smaller organizations. The student groups on campus 
number into the hundreds, Some you may consider 
worth your while, others a waste of time. The func- 
tions of some may fascinate you, others bore you to 
tears. It is your job to determine which group or 
groups would hold your interest. 

There are groups open to University students in 
general—Straight committees, CURW, Student Gov- 
ernment, and scores of others. There are groups 
within each college which cater to special interests. 

In the College of Agriculture, you will find that 
many departments sponsor clubs related to their fields, 
like the Floriculture, Pomology, and Agronomy Clubs. 
All of these are open to any interested student, but if 
you're majoring in the field, these clubs should be 


A Director Departs 


if by HE Cornell Countryman notes with regret the tem- 
porary departure of one of our directors, Prof. 
William B. Ward. At the request of the government of 
Argentina, Professor Ward will spend his year of sab- 
batical leave in that country as a public relations and 
communications advisor. 

He will also work with universities in planning 
agricultural extension courses and assist in setting up 
a comprehensive information program in all mass 
media, including press, radio, and television, for the 
National Agricultural Research and Extension Agency 
of Argentina. 

Professor Ward, who will be accompanied by his 
wiie and four children, will work under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Argentine government and the U.S. In- 
teinational Cooperation Administration. 

We welcome in his stead Assoc. Prof. Charles C. 
Russell of the Department of Extension Teaching and 
Information. Before coming to Cornell, Dr. Russell 
was head of the Department of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. We know he will be a great help 
to the Countryman this year. 
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especially valuable to you. There are also several less 
specialized groups in the Ag College-—the Cornell 
Grange, 4-H Club, Ag-Dom Council, and the Cornell 
Countryman. 

But no matter which group you join, participation 
in it can be a rewarding, enlightening, broadening 
experience. You will come into working association 
with people whose backgrounds and ideas are radically 
different from your own. You will be able to test the 
meaning and feasibility of your own ideas. You will be 
stimulated to formulate new ideas. You will achieve 
a sense of belonging and usefulness. You will further 
your individual development and find your place at 
Cornell. 

I’m certainly not advocating that every student 
become a joiner and neglect his studies for group 
activities. But prerequisite to dealing effectively with 
people is to be one of them. The fastest way to discover 
what constitutes people is through contact with them. 
Student groups provide just this kind of stimulating 
contact. 

If you haven’t already done so, now is the time to 
become a part of Cornell University. Keep your eyes 
and ears open for announcements, and compet for one 
or two of Cornell’s organizations. 


LEB. 


NOT, that is for business dairymen 
in New York and Western Vermont 
who've learned that the best way 
to higher production in their dairy 
herds is to use 


cy 


New York 
Artificial Breeders’ 
Cooperative 


Judd Falls Road Ithaca, New York 
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Co-op = Campus 


VERYTHING from books to base- 
balls—that’s the Cornell Cam- 
pus Store! Cornellians are familiar 
with the vast array of goods that 
the Campus Store offers. Many 
faculty members and students take 
advantage of the services offered 
by the Cornell retail establishment. 
These goods and services were not 
always so conveniently at hand. 
The story of the “Co-op”—when it 
was born and how it grew—is an 
interesting one. 
A basement room in Morrill Hall 
was the predecessor of today’s well- 


stocked Campus Store. The store 


Every Cornellian knows that. But 
not everyone knows why the 
bottom half of Barnes Hall is popu- 
larly, though incorrectly, dubbed 
the “Co-op.” The answer lies in its 
interesting past. 


was the idea of a group of students 
and faculty members who saw the 
need for a convenient source of 
books, supplies, and other items 
important to college life. That was 
in 1895. The new business was 
planned as a student-faculty co- 
operative and was called the Cor- 
nell Co-operative Society, a name 
under which it operated for over 
50 years. 

The new society was joined by 
nearly 300 students and faculty 
members. A membership fee of one 
dollar and one dollar for annual 
dues were charged to members, and 
the business prospered. From the 


Store 


by Linda Whitman ’61 


beginning regular dividends were 
paid to the members. By 1905 there 
were more non-members than mem- 
bers on campus and the society 
decided to incorporate. Two hund- 
red shares of stock were sold at five 
dollars per share. Ownership was 
restricted to members of the Cor- 
nell faculty and staff, one share to 
each. Being a stockholder was ac- 
tually an honorary position since 
the return from a share was limited 
to 6 percent—about 30 cents a 
year. 

When a stockholder severed his 
connection with the University, he 
ceased to be a stockholder. He re- 


Book-buying time is hectic for both students and Co-op personnel. 
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turned his certificate to the society and was paid the 
face value. Many stock certificates were returned as 
the years passed, and only ten stockholders remained 


shortly after World War II. 


University takes over 


These ten offered their stock, plus all assets of 
the Society to Cornell University. The offer was ac- 
cepted and the Society became a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Cornell. The name of the organization was 
changed to The Cornell Campus Store. A board of 
eight directors was set up to govern its operations. 
Today the board consists of nine directors who are 
Cornell faculty or staff members. 


After 30 years—a new home 


For thirty years students bought their clipboards 
and toothbrushes at the store in Morrill Hall. The 
store moved to the basement of Barnes Hall when 
Willard Straight opened its doors in 1925. A coffee 
shop had been in Barnes previously, but it was usurped 
by the Ivy Room, and in moved the Co-op. 

Even these roomy quarters couldn’t keep up with 
the growing University and corresponding student de- 
mand. The need for a larger store became pressing. 
Finally the other occupants of Barnes Hall moved out 
and relief was in sight. Work began on the cramped 
quarters in February 1953, and in January 1954, the 
store moved back into the two story Co-op we know 
today. 


ROTC SHOES 
FREEMAN SHOES 
For Men 


Fine Shoe Repairing 


Remember it’s better 


to send your 
SHOES TO SCUSA 


than to wish you had 


Free pickup and 
delivery at all 
dorms sororities and 


fraternities 


PETER SCUSA 
Shoe Rebuilder 


“Est. 1905” 
405 College Av. AR 3-3313 























































Gift department is especially popular before vacations. 


Another Ivy Room 


If you’re a Cornellian, you’ve been to the Campus 
Store. It’s one of the first places an incoming student 
heads for. On some days—especially around book- 
buying time—the Campus Store is more social than 
the Ivy Room. It’s often the last place visited before 
leaving the campus, when dividend slips are ex- 
changed for anything in sight. These dividend slips 
are valued like free money, especially among co-eds. 
Incidentally, the “Co-op slip” system began about 1925 
and was the first dividend system of its kind in the 
country. 





Economic Laundry Service 


Free Parking 
AT THE 


Convenient Community Corners 


24 hour coin operated 
washing machines and dryers 


dry cleaning - laundry service 


10 A.M. -6 P.M. Daily 


PETRILLOSE CLEANERS 


Ithaca Laundries 
Phone ITH. AR 3-6226 
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Behind-the-scenes information about the Campus 
Store is willingly supplied by Philip J. Krebs, the store 
manager. Mr. Krebs’ office is located, like an inner 
sanctum, behind the cashier and gift departments. It 
seems completely removed from the activity of the 
store just a few feet away. Mr. Krebs, Cornell class 
of °33, is tall, lean, and even has the classic distin- 
guished grayed temples. He’s been with the University 
since 1935, knows his business, and doesn’t mind talk- 
ing about it. 

One thing Mr. Krebs mentioned is the under- 
rated fact that the Cornell Campus Store undersells 
many other campus stores like Yale, Harvard, and 
Syracuse. “I’d love to have the students go up to 
Syracuse and price the same items,” he grinned. 


Serving the students 


“We’re here to serve the students,” Mr. Krebs 
said. “Our buyers are always watching for good new 
items for their departments.” He continued, “If a 
group of students have a particular need, we try to 
put the product on the counter for them.” Evidently 
that’s the way the snack counter originated. The girls 
of Sage Hall (once a women’s dorm) petitioned for 
hosiery and food. Request granted. 

In addition to meeting student needs, the store 
also supplies many items to the University. That’s the 
reason for the large photography department. 


Co-op loves Cornellians 


Cornellians find the “Co-op” (an inaccurate term 
which is used nevertheless) both adequate and popu- 
lar. And evidently the Campus Store employees are 
fond of Cornellians too. When asked if the sales per- 
sonnel had any pet peeves about the Cornell shopper, 
Mr. Krebs replied with a smile, “Absolutely no com- 
plaints. The Cornellians are wonderful! There is no 
pilfering problem and the students are easier to deal 
with than those of many other areas.” 

This mutual appreciation is welcomed by all. It’s 
hard to image hiking down to Ithaca every time a 
check must be cashed or a bar of soap bought. Espec- 
ially in the winter! 





COLLEGE TOWN’S 
COMPLETE SHOE STORE 





@ Bates Campus Styled Shoes 
ROTC Shoes 
@ Expert Repair on all types of shoes 


@ Sneakers 


in Collegetown — Near Campus Gate 


401 Eddy St. Phone AR 2-2080 


Dorm Pickup 
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We feature a complete 
menu, including 


@ PIZZA 
@ STEAK 
@ LASAGNA 


Johnny’s in 


Collegetown 


open until 1 a.m. 
every day 


Before that Trek 
To Cortland... 


Stop off at Bartholf Mobil to gas up the old 
jalopy. Not only will the friendly service please 
you, but the location is so conventent—just off 
campus on the Cortland road, where Dryden 


Road and a mess of others come together. 


Bartholf Service Station 


Maple Ave. AR 2-9898 





FOR EGGS 


A STRAINED silence reigns over 
the small makeshift oper- 
ating room in the basement of the 
Artificial Breeding Cooperative lab- 
oratory. All eyes are focused on the 
operating table. The anesthetist 
slowly and carefully injects Nem- 
butal into the ear vein of a Dutch 
Belted rabbit. Slowly the rabbit re- 
laxes and falls asleep. Its breathing 
is regular. 

The needle is withdrawn from 
the vein, a signal which breaks the 
spell over the room. Suddenly there 
is a bustle of activity. Eight stu- 
dents and an instructor quickly 
and with the efficiency of weeks of 
experience carry out the tasks 
assigned to each of them. 

These students are all members 
of a course in animal husbandry 
on the fundamentals of endocrin- 
ology taught by Dr. William Han- 
sel. As part of the course Dr. Han- 
sel feels the students should get an 





Photo Science 


Nembutal is injected into the rabbit's ear 
vein. 


Breeding Rabbits 


ONLY 


by Linda J. Himot ’62 


opportunity to do some actual re- 
search. This group, one of seven, 
each working on a different project, 
is trying to transfer fertilized eggs 
from one rabbit, the donor, to a 
non-pregnant rabbit, the recipient. 
They hope that the “foster” mother 
will nourish the developing em- 
bryos and give birth to live young. 

Some researchers expect that this 
technique of “ovum transfer” may 
some day be used with cattle to 
produce more high quality cows 
and steers. High producing cows 
may be bred artificially with semen 
from bulls of proven genetic merit 
and the fertilized ova removed. 
These ova may then be transferred 
to poorer cows which will serve as 
live incubators. 


Experiment has economic value 

The farmer can then breed his 
outstanding cows many times a 
year and obtain many more calves 
from them. Since the less valuable 
foster mothers have no effect on 
the genetic makeup of the offspring, 
their “stepchildren” should have 
the desirable qualities of their gene- 
tic parents and be high quality ani- 
mals. 

Enthusiasm prevails among the 
young group of amateur surgeons. 
“There are many difficulties in- 
volved and many techniques to 
master but the prospects for suc- 
cess are bright,” they say. Through 
a system of rotation, they all get 


Agricultural Research Service USDA 


an opportunity to perform each 
step of the operation. Repeated at- 
tempts at the experiment, they 
hope, will make all expert tech- 
nicians. 


The day before 


On the day before the operation, 
a Dutch Belted rabbit, who will 
be the donor, is mated to a normal 
buck. At the same time, a New 
Zealand rabbit, who will be the 
recipient, is mated to a sterile New 
Zealand buck. This second mating 
puts the recipient rabbit in the 
same phase of the estrous cycle as 
the donor. Copulation sets off a 
series of hormonal actions even 
though fertilization does not occur. 
The recipient’s uterus will then be 
prepared to accept the transferred 
ovum and will nourish it until par- 
turition, or birth. 

There is always the problem 
that the recipient’s mate is not 
sterile or the recipient herself was 
pregnant before the operation. To 
be sure that the young she pro- 
duces are actually foster young 
which developed from the donor’s 
ova, the recipient is always a New 
Zealand rabbit. The New Zealands 
are all white, and under normal 
breeding conditions will produce 
only white offspring. Dutch Belted 
rabbits, the genetic mothers, are 
black and white. If the New Zea- 
land progeny have the character- 
istic Dutch Belted color pattern, 
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then they must be foster offspring. 
On the day of the operation the 
donor and the recipient are care- 
fully weighed to determine Nem- 
butal dosages. This drug has a very 
narrow and critical tolerance range 
and therefore must be carefully ad- 
ministered. If too little is given, 
the rabbit may awaken in the mid- 
dle of the operation. If she receives 
too much anesthesia, the rabbit 
may die. And, the group reports, 
fatalities due to overdoses some- 
times occur. 

When the donor is unconscious, 
its abdomen is shaved and washed. 
An incision is made and the body 
cavity exposed. The oviducts are 
carefully flushed to obtain the eggs. 
The flushing fluid is examined un- 
der a dissecting microscope to find 
the eggs which are usually in the 
two or four-cell stage of develop- 
ment. 

The eggs are carefully picked up 
with a pipette (desperately needed: 
a steady hand!) and transferred to 
the oviduct of the recipient rabbit. 
Transfer of the eggs marks the end 





LOOKING FOR THE FINEST IN 


PRINT? 





You'll find it at— 


NORTON PRINTING CO. 


317 E. State St. 


Ithaca AR 2-7800 


“Printers of the Cornell Countryman” 
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of the operation. The rabbit is 
sewed up and returned to its cage. 
Since the gestation period, or time 
between fertilization and birth, is 
thirty days, the group must wait a 
month to find out if their efforts 
were fruitful. But confidence is not 
without due cause. “We proudly 
announce the birth of four rabbits 
to one of our foster mothers.” 


Future possibilities 
The jump from rabbits to cows is 
a big one, but one which could oc- 
cur in the not too distant future. 
. only a matter of time now be- 
fore another Aldous Huxley’s Brave 
New World predictions comes true. 
. step from live incubators to 
mechanical ones and test tube 
babies is not big. . . . merely re- 
quires some mechanical ingenuity. 





William Kroll 


professional photography 
208 East State 
Ph. AR 3-4806 _ Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Do Cleaning 
Problems 
Trouble You? 


TRY 


W. C W. 


CLEANERS 
hr. 


service 


Clean Only Press Only 


Storage for Summer Clothes 


Phone AR 3-3262 


138 W. State St. 









Come in and find out. 


Get the best buys in 


New and Used Textbooks 
Gifts and Greeting Cards 
ool Supplies and Accessories 


Triangle Book Shop 


The First Store in Collegetown 








Introducing... 


A New Home For An 


Roger Simmons, research as- 

sistant, operates a fraction 

collector which  auto- 

matically dispenses accurate 

and equal amounts of any 

chemical in a series of test 
tubes. 





RANK B. MORRISON was not only 

FB a builder of an industry; he 

was a builder of men who in turn 

Robert Simkin, science teacher, feeds a rat colony used for have left their mark = the various 

experimental. gurpeess. fields of animal science,” com- 

mented Dr. James H. Hilton, presi- 
dent of Iowa State University. 

Dr. Hilton continued, “His book 
on Feeds and Feeding has not only 
been the text for the nutrition 
courses in our Land-Grant colleges 
and universities in America, it is 
used throughout the world by 
teachers and producers of livestock. 
I wonder if this country will ever 
produce his like again?” 





As head of the animal husbandry 
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Frank B. Morrison Hall 


department from 1928 through 
1945, Professor Morrison built the 
department into one of the world’s 
largest and best. During his tenure, 
new livestock barns were built, bet- 
ter livestock was purchased, grad- 
uate training programs were 
strengthened, high-quality young 
scientists were added to the staff, 
undergraduate courses were revit- 
alized, and extension programs were 
made more valuable and informa- 
tive. And in his honor, Frank B. 
Morrison Hall, the new home of 
animal ‘husbandry at Cornell, was 
dedicated on September 12-13, 
1961. 

The new building will enable the 
animal husbandry staff to do a 
more efficient and expanded job in 
three main areas—teaching, re- 
search, and extension work. Its 
three acre plot sits at the intersec- 
tion of Tower and Judd Falls 
Roads, just beyond the Dairy Bar. 

The building contains several 
classrooms and_ laboratories, the 
latest equipment, facilities for ex- 
tension teaching, and_ specialized 
provisions for research projects. 
Noteworthy is the extensive setup 
for research in artificial breeding. 

Speaking at the dedication cere- 
monies, Governor Rockefeller of 
New York concluded, “ ... we 
dedicate this building not only to 
the memory of an outstanding man, 
not only to agricultural progress, 
but to a better future for man- 


kind.” 
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Paul Reynolds, graduate as- 


helps Sue Spitz, lab techni- 
cian, operate a large Kjel- 
dahl apparatus to determine 
the nitrogen content of feeds 
and waste materials. 


in animal nutrition, 


Prof. James R. Stouffer and August 





Diekmann operate a 


Sonoray machine for a profile picture of the depth of fat on 


a steer’s back. 













6 grades of motor fuel from one pump 


Ted Barnett’s 
Blue Sunoco Service 


17 Years of Best Service at 
519-23 W. State St. 


Phone AR 2-9881 
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cook better than she can! 
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THE RIGHT FUEL FOR EVERY CAR 
AT THE RIGHT PRICE 


PAINT - FLOOR COVERING - WALLPAPER 





OBIE’S DINER DICKINSON’S 


1016 W. State Your Convenient 
Wallpaper, Paint and Floor Covering Store 
Phone AR 3-5411 


Seneca Way Tel AR 2-8421 





FOR A PIZZA THAT'S A TREAT 
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GO TO JOE’S on Buffalo Street 


602 W. Buffalo St. (At the Meadow St. Bus Stop) Phone AR 2-9521 
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Our Alums At Wor 


The Alumni Association of the College of Agri- 


culture is an active organization with an interest- 


ing history. It emphasizes ‘opening the doors” to 


those who are interested in agriculture. 


7 Alumni Association of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture began on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1909 in a meeting of students and former 
students of all classes and courses. Dean Liberty Hyde 
Bailey addressed the first assembly on the needs of the 
College of Agriculture. The first organization, the 
Students’ Association of the New York State College 
of Agriculture, included all present students and all 
who had ever been students of the College. This fea- 
ture lasted only a few years and in 1917 an amend- 
ment to the constitution changed the organization and 
name to their present form. 

The aims and purposes of the Association were: 
(1) To promote fellowship among all students, past 
and present; (2) To advance the interests of the 
College of Agriculture in all ways; (3) To promote 
country life interests at large. 

Today, these objectives still hold, but the areas 
covered by. these objectives have expanded broadly. 

A major activity currently carried on by the 
Association is helping the College of Agriculture in- 
form qualified students of the educational and career 
opportunities available through the College. 

To assist in this program the Alumni Association 
has set up a vast organizational network made up of 
over 400 alumni who cover all of New York State. 
This group includes the seven officers of the Associ- 
ation, or the directors of this program; twelve regional 
directors who are responsible for the activities of from 


ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


(Seated) Donald G. Robinson ’41, Vice Presi- 
dent; Nelson F. Hopper 39, President; Donald 
Whiteman ’'39, Vice President; (Standing) 
Robert H. G. Greig '36, Vice President; Morton 
Adams ’33 and Russell M. Cary ’36, past presi- 
dents; (not pictured) Stanley W. Warren ’27, 
Secretary-treasurer. 
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by Bernard Curvey 
Admissions Counselor 


three to seven counties; sixty county chairmen that 
plan and develop a high school contact program in ac- 
cordance with the needs of the county; and approxi- 
mately 350 county keymen who work closely with 
one or two county high schools in their locality. 

The objectives of this effort are threefold: first, 
to promote and develop a better understanding with 
school guidance counselors about entrance require- 
ments and the wide variety of courses offered by the 
College; second, to dev elop contacts and to stimulate 
the interest of parents, and students who are best 
qualified for entrance; third, to coordinate the county 
activities with those of the Office of Resident In- 
struction for the College. 

Other activities of the Alumni Association are to 
(1) Arrange and schedule boys to attend the “College 
Open House” activities sponsored jointly by the Col- 
lege and the Alumni Association; (2) Sponsor the 
annual Alumni a. held during Agricultural 
Progress Days; Award a $50 prize to the sopho- 
more and junior 4 sae the highest cumulative aver- 
age; (4) Elect a member to the board of trustees of 
the Cornel Alumni Association, and (5) Sponsor this 
page in every issue of the Cornell >be man. 

There are now approximately 1000 members of 
the Alumni Association. All former students and mem- 
bers of the Staff and experiment station are eligible 
for membership and shall become members on the 
payment of the regular fee of two dollars per year. 














































A Nigerian Village Gains 





The people of Nigeria owe a great deal to Dr. Hazel M. Hauck for 
her discovery of an inexpensive food to supplement their protein 
deficient diet. Dr. Hauck retired this summer from her positions as 
professor in the College of Home Economics and staff member of 
the Graduate School of Nutrition. Previous to the Nigerian project 
she spent a year in Thailand studying food habits and ways to 
improve them. Because she finds nutritional work on the village 
level very rewarding, she doesn’t want to give it up with retirement 
but hopes to do similar work in other needy areas of the world, Ed. 


4 eee hungry, expressionless face of a three-year-old 
girl weighing less than ten pounds—this is what 
faced Prof. Hazel M. Hauck, Cornell nutritionist, 
when she arrived in the Nigerian village of Awo 
Omamma. The cause? Malnutrition. The reason? A 
basic diet high in starch and very low in protein and 
riboflavin. 

Under the sponsorship of the Unitarian Service 
Committee of Boston, Dr. Hauck spent a year in Awo 
Omamma to teach the villagers how to fight malnutri- 
tion, one of the main contributors to a 50 percent in- 
fant mortality rate. 

Malnutrition, observes Dr. Hauck, is the inevit- 
able result of the ill-balanced diet common throughout 
Nigeria. The villagers “never think in terms of qual- 
ity of food; it is just something to fill their stomachs,” 
she notes. Basically, their diet consists of “fufu”, a 
starchy paste made from yams or cassava meal, and 
a soup of dried fish, palm oil, and green leaves. Suf- 
ficient body-building protein and the essential vitamin 
riboflavin are not included. 

So began the search for a native food which could 
provide the villagers with these vital nutrients. The 
search soon ended. Dr. Hauck observed the village 
women bargaining for roasted peanuts in the market 





by Jane E. Brody ’62 


place. If anything is a good protein booster, the 
peanut is. 

However, these peanuts did not supply enough 
protein to fill the villagers’ body needs. They were 
consumed as between meal snacks in very small quan- 
tities. Traders obtain the peanuts in the green raw 
state. Then they roast them in hot soil, and grit clings 
to the riboflavin-rich skin. Before the peanut can be 
eaten, the skin has to be peeled away and much of 
the food value is lost. 


New way of roasting 


It was a challenging task, notes Dr. Hauck, to 
increase native consumption of the peanut in its most 
nutritional form. The ready roasted nuts are too 
expensive for the villagers to buy in large quantities. 
Dr. Hauck realized that buying the peanuts in the 
raw state would cut their cost in half. The peanuts 
then had to be roasted in a way that would not render 
the skins inedible. Large iron pots found in every 
village household are suitable utensils for roasting 
peanuts without spoiling the skin, she found. 

But by far the most difficult problem was getting 
the Nigerians to accept and utilize these changes and 
to eat what is good for them. Awo Omamma consists 


Peanuts in small amounts are displayed 
by woman trader in market place in Ni- 
gerian village. Once consumed only as 
between-meal snacks, the peanuts are 
used as a major food staple in Awo O- 
mamma to enrich the daily diet. 
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Cassava is displayed in quantity in the village market place at 
Awo Omamma. The starchy foods —cassava and yams—have 
long been the basis of the native diet. 


of twenty kindred groups. Dr. Hauck worked with 
mothers from four kindreds. With the aid of a local 
girl as interpreter, she explained what she wanted to 
accomplish to these women. Each one was then given 
some peanut flour to use in preparing her meals for 
one day. The next day she reported how she had 
used the flour and what other ingredients she in- 
cluded in her cooking. 

Dr. Hauck discovered that the natives liked the 
taste of the peanut flour. One barrier was now crossed. 
It’s rather difficult to get people to eat something they 
don’t like, no matter how good it is for them. At the 
same time, Dr. Hauck gathered valuable information 
about the natives’ eating habits. 

Ground-up peanuts and cowpeas, another in- 
expensive source of protein, are now used instead of 
starchy yams to thicken soup. Dr. Hauck had little 





Thinking of making your 
living quarters a home 


Floor Covering Will Do It 


Vinyl and rubber tile 
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Ithaca Floor Covering 
407 Taughannock Blvd. 
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trouble explaining the need for these “foods for 
growth” to the poorly nourished villagers. In a country 
where children are loved and valued, anything which 
reduces infant mortality is readily accepted. 

Infants are especially susceptible to malnutrition. 
The starchy food they receive as a supplement to 
breast-feeding provides none of the protein, minerals, 
and vitamins essential to growth. Also, “because of 
prejudice in some areas of Nigeria, animal food is not 
given to children,” says Dr. Hauck. 


Better use of resources 


But dietary improvement is certainly not de- 
pendent upon extended use of expensive animal foods. 
Rice and other cereal grains, if substituted for cassava 
and yams, can substantially increase the protein con- 
tent of the Nigerian diet, Dr. Hauck concludes. “Agri- 
cultural production should certainly be improved, but 
enough food of a suitable kind already is produced so 
that serious malnutrition need not be common—if the 
people know how to use their resources,” she adds. 

Dr. Hauck finds that the satisfaction derived 
from nutritional work at the village level often stems 
from small but meaningful gains. In Nigeria, the ten 
pound three-year-old was the symbol of success. She 
was fed peanut flour and after a few weeks had gained 
two pounds. At this time, Dr. Hauck visited her. In 
serious cases of nutritional deficiency, very often the 
first sign of improvement is a smile. When this little 
girl, once completely apathetic, smiled, onlookers burst 
into applause. 

For mere peanuts, the health of 18,000 Nigerians 


has been improved. 
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Guldin Awards 


oo recordings, clock-work 
crickets, and starving Indians 
were the subjects of prize winning 
Countryman articles last term. The 
Paul R. Guldin Memorial awards 
are monetary recognition for out- 
standing Countryman articles which 
encourage adequate 
leadership. 

Last spring, Virginia Wolf ’61 
won the first prize of $75 for her 
article, “Crickets, a Key to our 
Clocks.” Jane E. Brody ’62 wrote 
“We Want More Food” which won 
the second prize of $50. Jane P. 
Doyle won the $25 third prize for 
her article, “Audio Ornithology.” 

Honorable mentions were award- 
Andrew Voninski ’64 for 
“More Market Power for Farm- 
ers”; James Sample ’63 for “Music 
Pierces the Iron Curtain”; and 
Tina Bloomstein *63 for “Buzzz Is 
Not All They Say.” 

Congratulations to all and best 
wishes for future successes.—Fd. 
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“The Countryman has long been a very useful means 
of gaining experience on the part of students interested in 
journalism, it has been very valuable in affording a means 
of expression of students on campus activities, and it has 
been a valuable contact between the College, the Alumni, 
and prospective students.” 


Charles E. Palm 
Dean, N.Y.S. College of Agriculture 
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4:45 P.M., 490 Roberts 
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STIMATES indicate that if the 
history of the world were com- 
pressed into the time span of a 
single day, the history of man 
would fill less than a minute of that 
day. The only record of life during 
that long period before man’s ex- 
istence is in the form of fossils— 
the remains and imprints of plants 
or animals in stone and hardened 
mud. 
In 1922, Dr. L. C. Petry started 
a collection of New York State 
plant fossils at Cornell University. 
Dr. Harlan P. Banks, head of the 
Department of Botany, is now in 
charge of this collection. Dr. Banks, 
and all other paleobotanists (those 





Fig. 1 


Found: Fossils 


in central New York State. Con- 
tact Dr. Harlan P. Banks, De- 
partment of Botany at Cornell 


for further information. 


who study ancient plant life), 
wants to find out what sorts of 
plants are represented by fossil re- 
mains. The ancient plants are con- 
sidered the ancestors of the plants 
we now have, and paleobotanists 
try to determine the relationships 
between the two. 

According to Dr. Banks, New 
York is very rich in plant fossils. 
Much of the rock exposed to the 
surface is of a time period known 
as Devonian. This time period, the 
age of the very earliest land plants, 
was about 325 million years ago. 

It is supposed that plant life be- 
gan in the sea. As time went on 
plants evolved to the land and de- 


Fig. 2 


by Elizabeth Corning ’60 


veloped more complex structures. 


The Devonian rock (so called be- 


cause it was first studied near 
Devon, England) contains the im- 
pressions and remains of these very 
early land plants. Sometimes the 
impressions only look like a straight 
black line, but often they show the 
marks of leaves or branches coming 
off the stem. It is this type which 
especially interests Dr. Banks. “We 
are interested in fossils with a little 
character to them. If they have no 
distinctive features, then it is im- 
possible to identify them.” 

Dr. Banks mentions that there 
are many places in New York par- 
ticularly rich in good fossils. “If 


Fig. 3 


Figure 1 shows stems which appear to bear small appendages collected in Schoharie County. In the laboratory, such stems can be 
freed from the rock by acid treatment. If the plants were flattened and carbonized, they resemble Figure 2 after treatment. If they 
decayed badly before fossilization and only their waxy cuticle remains, they appear as in Figure 3. These specimens prove that the 


stems lacked true leaves and are representatives of the most primitive type of land plant. 
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Plant with leaf scars found in marine rock. 


you connect Albany and Buffalo 
by an imaginary line, the bulk of 
the rocks south of this line are 
Devonian, and may contain good 
fossils.” 

There are several places especial- 
ly good for fossil finds. One of these 
is new road cuttings. The blasts 
split rocks and expose new fossils. 
When Dr. Banks hears about a 
new cutting he goes out to the area 
to search for fossils. Carrying a pick 
and digging into rock, he is often 


mistaken for a prospector. “People’s 
first thought is that I’m looking 
for gold.” It’s difficult to explain 
that fossil hunters have no econ- 
omic purpose in mind. 

Two other places are rich in 
plant fossils. One is the quarries 
whose rock is used in building new 
roads. The other is in any exposed 
shale. The shale, which readily 
splits into layers, will often have 
excellent 


imprints of Devonian 


plants. 
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When Dr. Banks is not out hunt- 
ing fossils, he spends much time at 
Cornell in a room completely filled 
with them. Shelves filled with rocks 
containing embedded or imprinted 
fossils go right up to the ceiling. In 
addition, boxes of rocks are under 
the tables, on the tables, and even 
on the chairs. 

New York Devonian fossils make 
up most of the collection, and it is 
on these that Dr. Banks does his 
research. There are also fossils from 
the other time periods which are 
used in teaching. 

Dr. Banks wants New Yorkers 
to send him any piant fossils that 
they find. “We sometimes get them 
sent in by school teachers and a 
few interested fossil hunters, but 
we would like to hear from anyone 
who finds them. Anyone who would 
like to have plant fossils identified 
can send them to me at the botany 
department at Cornell,” he offers. 
If possible, he will tell you what 
it is. At the same time, you may 
help unravel some of the secrets of 
the past. 
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. - « That’s why Allis-Chalmers selected 
this numerically controlled jig mill to ma- 
chine the final drive housing for the H-3 
and HD-3 compact crawler tractor. Always 
a leader in accepting the most modern ma- 
chine tools available, Allis-Chalmers in- 
vested in this new tape-controlled mill to 
assure the tractor quality Allis-Chalmers 
customers have always experienced. 


By instructions from a punched tape, the 
machine is guided through 21 different op- 
erations in completing a single piece — and 
tolerances are consistently held to the di- 
mensions specified. 


Tools like this build the right foundation 
for successful field performance. . . it typi- 
fies Allis-Chalmers’ insistence on quality. 
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Some straight talk 
about a career 


at American Orl 


w Lcger Taken 


“This Company recognizes the value of varied 
experience, and encourages you to broaden your 
knowledge.” 

Roger Fisher, B.Ch.E. from Cornell and Ph.D. 
candidate from Princeton is one of many young 
scientists and engineers at American Oil shaping 
the future for himself, his Company and the 
industry. At 26, he has earned a Fulbright 
Scholarship and will take a year’s leave of 
absence to continue his graduate research on 
solids mixing at the University of Osaka, Japan. 

*‘American Oil is looking for broad-gauge 
research people,’’ Roger adds. ‘‘In the long run, 
the Company benefits as well as the professional 
who continues to grow in his own or in several 
fields of research.” 

Roger’s present assignment at American Oil 
involves applied research—to plan, design, build 
and operate bench scale lab equipment, to study 
the kinetics of catalytic cracking. His is one of 
many diversified projects at American Oil Com- 
pany. Chemists, chemical engineers, physicists, 
mathematicians and metallurgists can find inter- 
esting and important work in their own fields. 

The ability of American Oil to attract bright 
young scientists and engineers like Roger Fisher 
might have special meaning to you. For complete 
information concerning career opportunities in 
the Research and Development Department of 
American Oil, write D. G. Schroeter, American 
Oil Company, P. O. Box 431, Whiting, Indiana. 


IN ADDITION TO FAR-REACHING PROGRAMS INVOLVING FUELS, 
LUBRICANTS AND PETROCHEMICALS, AMERICAN OIL AND ITS 
ASSOCIATE COMPANY, AMOCO CHEMICALS, ARE ENGAGED IN 
SUCH DIVERSIFIED RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS AS: 
New and unusual polymers and plastics @ Organic ions under 
electron impact @ Radiation-induced reactions @ Physiochemical 
nature of catalysts @ Fuelcells @ Novel separations by gas 
chromatography @ Application of computers to complex technical 
problems @ Synthesis and potential applications for aromatic 
acids @ Combustion phenomena @ Solid propellants for use with 
missiles @ Design and economics: New uses for present products, 
new products, new processes @ Corrosion mechanisms @ Devel- 
opment of new types of surface coatings 
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